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entiflc than inhumane. Science forbids all waste, even the wasted powers of an 
idiot. Institutions there are which have educated the feeble-minded : what is 
most neeaed no w is an instil ution which shall educate the public. This is the 
especial function of the Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Briefly, the results of the conference were, to diagnose the moral disease of 
the delinquent child and to find the best remedy in manual training; to condemn, 
from the logic of experience, the subsidizing of sectarian institutions; to show, by 
facts most scientifically collated, that public relief tends al ways to perpetuate misery 
and degradation; to pronounce emphatically against all admixture of politics 
in penology; to insist upon labor for all convicts • to emphasize the importance of 
the social idea in reformation of the criminal ; to show the value of charity organ- 
ization as a means of the diffusion of intelligence, and of bringing large numbers 
of prosperous people into efficient service of the poor, and to bring out into prom- 
inence the duty of piivate citizens, of the church, and of the public press with re- 
gard to the great problem of the uplifting and regeneration of humanity. 

Louise Seymour Houghton. 

VI. 

PHILOLOGICAL PUZZLES. 

In the June number of the Review, on page 709. in a communication 
on the subject of philological curiosities, Mr. E. M. Day refers to lagniappe as a 
word used in New Orleans, and nowhere else, to express a gratuity given by a store- 
keeper to a child or negro upon a purchase made, and to brottus as having the 
same meaning and use in Savannah, Georgia. 

It may interest your readers to learn that in both Peru and Chili the words la 
llapa are used in the same sense, and it would seem that, even if lagniappe be 
not a corruption of la llopa, both have the same root. 

With regard to brottus. it is possibly a corruption from the French barroter, 
" to 611 up (a ship) to the beams," and hence " to add something. " In this connec- 
tion I may add that the word used in Mexico, in the same sense a3 la llapa, is 
pilon, and that one of the primary meanings of this word is " heap." 

C. W. GOODCHILD. 

VII. 

THE USE AND USELESSNESS OF TORPEDOES. 

In an article on the late British naval manoeuvres in England and the lessons 
they teach, Blackwood's Magazine has some pregnant suggestions on the question 
of defen-ive torpedoes or submarine mines. Tberemarlts of the writer, evidently 
a professional man, have no less bearing on American interests. A- the question 
of coast defense is one of paramount interest, and recent events have brought that 
interest specially to the front, it is well to consider the matter briefly. Firstly, let 
us quote the Blackwcod writer : 

" These mines (speaking of defensive torpedoe-) are cheap to buy, hut, if war 
broke out suddenly, would be difficult to get in sufficient quantities. Peacetime 
is obviously the time to make all preparations, and for such cities as Liverpool 
ard Glasgow to put their house in order by getting a sufficient number of these 
torpedoes, and some one to keep them in order and put tbem down in time, the 
worthy citizens might then, on war being declared, fe»l pretty se.-ure in their beds 
from attacks by hostile cruisers. A certain amount of practice in laying down 
these torpedoes and taking them up again is essential for doing it quickly and 
properly when the time arrives to repel the enemy. The Royal Engineers are sup- 
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posed to defend our coasts with these weapons; but they have neither the men nor 
the plant to do it except at a few of our arsenals." 

If this is true of Great Britain, it is doubly true of the United States. Unlike 
the former country, we have no great navy, and our coast fortifications would be 
mere child's play for one bundled ton guns and armored ships. All that we have 
to depend on is cur system of submarine mining, which has been developed to a 
state of high perfection at Willett's Point, N. Y. To such men as Gen. Henry 
Abbotand his <>ble successors weowea greatdebtof gratitude. But, after all, this 
system U cnly on paper, so to speak, and in case of any sudden emergency we 
should be put to great straits to utilize it to any great advantage. While we have 
a well plauned system level with the foremost science, and a corps of able and 
skilled officers, both engineers and artillery, who have been trained to its u«e, we 
utterly lack the material in store to give the system body. The English writer 
quoted even underrates the knowledge and experience required to lay and handle 
submarine mines. The most valuable feature of them is the " shore circuit" class, 
including " observation " and electro-contact mines. These, with their elaborate 
electrical connections and shore attachments, take considerable time and great 
professional skill and care to lay, so as to be sure that they will do their work. In 
addition to this they would need to be deposited sufficiently in advance of use to 
give time to have them tbnrouahly tested. 

AgaiD, it is important that large quantities of material, such as dynamitp, 
electrical fuses, torpedo cases, multiple cable, anchors, buoys, circuit-closing appa- 
ratus, firing boxes and torpedo picket-boats, with light, quick firing pieces and 
machine guns to arm them should be in store. Should it be left for us to goto the 
market for these at the last moment, our scientific system on paper would be worth 
but a tillip. Before we could get our submarine mines in place, our great seaboard 
cities could be captured or laid in ashes. As affairs are now, there is not iu gov- 
ernment store one twentieth part of the material necessary to mine the two 
approaches of N»w York City alone. If this deficiency continues the breaking out 
of war would find us dangerously embarrassed, and no amouot of professional 
skill among our engineers, no ^cellence of a " station " system would save us. It 
is impossible to make bricks without straw. True it is that this insufficiency con- 
sists for the most part of commercial material, but this does not justify or even 
palliate our condition of utter unpreparpdDess. A time might easily arrive when 
a difference of two weeks in the ability to complete our defensive mining plans 
would save hundreds of millions of dollars and national sackcloth and ashes. 

In the appropriation bill which has passed the conference committee of the 
two bouses of Congress, and is, therefore, likely to become a law, the total amount 
devoted to military purposes is short of $3,000,000 Of this amount something 
over two hundred thousand dollars is adjudged to the torpedo system. This is a 
mere bagatelle. The needs of the torpedo school of instrui'tion alone will absorb a 
very large por ion of this, in all probability. At least double or triple this amount 
would be required to provide enough material in store, to make it worth our while 
to have a torpedo system. With our enormnus surplus, it ought not to be too much 
to expect government to be at pains to make our torpedo system at leasteffective. 
The complete scientific defense of our seaports with big guns and properly con- 
structed forts would take many years and a formidable number of millions. But 
very much can be done at a trifling expense to put our torpedo organization into 
promptly effective working condition, ready for an emergency. That this has not 
been already done is a disgrace to our government. If it continues to remain un- 
done, we shall be terribly punished for it some day. 

John Dudley. 



